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OUR RELATIONS WITH THE "LOWER RACES." 

I. 

The triumphs of the navigator and of the explorer in modern 
times have brought into close contact races of men that 
have developed quite apart from one another and under diverse 
conditions, in which the social instincts and habits of co- 
operation have been established in widely different degrees; 
and the events of the closing years of the nineteenth century 
have served to fix the attention of all thoughtful men among 
us upon those races whose habits and traditions seem strange 
to us, and whose modes of thought we find in large measure 
incomprehensible. 

In the consideration of the problems which have arisen in 
connection with our relations with these strange peoples we 
are wont to assume an attitude of complacent superiority 
towards them without noting that in asserting this superiority 
of our race we are unconsciously expressing our own very 
special ideals of social life. Few men, it is true, ever realize 
that such individual ideals exist; nor, if their attention is 
called to them, do they often trouble themselves to test their 
validity. The common man who does undertake this task, how- 
ever, finds it by no means an easy matter either to explain the 
nature of the ideals which he thus carelessly accepts, or to 
present a logical basis for the current distinction between 
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higher and lower people, which he thoughtlessly adopts in 
every-day discussion. 

He finds that he cannot base the distinction upon observed 
differences of material prosperity, for he is forced to acknowl- 
edge that prosperity in any case is relative to a man's longings, 
and there is certainly no proof that individuals of our race 
have less unsatisfied desires than the savage. Nor is it 
possible to find the basis of this distinction in the happiness 
which at first sight seems to go hand in hand with what he 
would call prosperity; for observation seems to indicate that 
many of the races of the so-called lower types are immeasur- 
ably happier as a whole than our own race, or at least that 
they were so before they were deprived of their joys by contact 
with the so-called "higher" peoples. 

It is true, indeed, that a large proportion of those who 
constitute these "higher" races assume, perhaps for the most 
part unconsciously, that it is mere physical vigor which deter- 
mines racial superiority. In fact, this position is maintained 
consciously by no small number of highly intelligent men 
in our own land, who contend that as physical strength deter- 
mined racial persistence in the early ages of man's social 
existence, so now the superiority which seems to be evidenced 
in certain races is maintained only by what is but a modification 
of this purely physical pressure, a modification due to the fact 
that the men of these superior races have wit enough to use 
complex machinery, in place of mere brawn and muscle, to 
hold other races in subjection, or to crush them. As we shall 
presently see, however, there is little ground in the history 
of the development of human life to warrant this contention. 

Nor can it be held that the superiority of which we speak 
is determined by the higher intelligence of those who have 
incidentally invented, and who make use of, this complex 
machinery of aggression ; for it certainlv is not perfectly clear 
that the masses, or even the leading classes, in these dominant 
races are on the whole more intelligent than the corresponding 
classes in many races that we hold to be manifestly inferior. 

Without further consideration of these or other unsatis- 
factory bases for the distinction under discussion, we may 
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turn at once to the criterion suggested by the theory of evo- 
lution. 

According to this theory, what we call the progress 
of civilization which determines the superiority of one 
race over another is but one step farther in the unfolding of 
organic life. The higher races, under this view, are those 
in which broad social instincts are firmly established, and by 
which well-marked habits of cooperation have been acquired. 
The lower races are those in which these social instincts and 
habits of cooperation have not become so clearly marked. 

The relations which do exist, and which should exist, 
between these races of diverse social development is mani- 
festly a matter of great importance in relation to the purely 
physical, as well as to the moral, welfare of those races which, 
under this criterion, we call the higher, and among which we 
number our own race ; and if it be true, as is above suggested, 
that our superiority is due to qualities belonging to a form 
of organic life which is of relatively late development, it is 
certainly well worth while to fix in our minds the probable 
course of this development in the future, by studying the 
mode in which less complex forms of organic life appear to 
have been evolved in the past. The true implications of 
evolutionary theory in this connection are by too many of 
us overlooked and forgotten, even if, as is too often the case, 
they are not altogether misinterpreted. 

That social life is of an organic nature will be assumed 
in the discussion to follow ; and this assumption appears 
to be warranted provided it is noted that the bond of relation 
between the elements of social aggregates is relatively weak 
when compared with the bond existing between the elemental 
parts of an organic individual, and that the social organism 
therefore appears to be of a very simple type when considered 
in relation to the individual, whose organism is of a very highly 
developed type. 

We raise no valid objection to this view by remarking upon 
the strong sense of individuality in man, nor does it suffice 
to reiterate that social aggregates are merely fortuitous groups 
of individuals. If we take such a position we are logically 
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bound to hold also that all organic life consists in naught but 
the fortuitous grouping of elemental cells; for it is evident 
that, whatever our modern doctrines concerning the develop- 
ment of organic life have taught us, they have left quite 
untouched the mystery of the nature of that bond which 
exists between the elemental cells in an organism, and which 
determines what is currently spoken of as the "integration" 
between the several cells or the several cell-made parts. 
We speak very glibly of this "integration," as though we 
understood the exact nature of the fact in Nature to which 
it refers, whereas the word is merely representative of this 
fact, and too often serves as a cloak to cover from our own 
view our ignorance of the nature of the processes involved. 
Until we understand fully the significance of this bond between 
the cells of organisms we are surely in no position to hold that 
the bond differs in its nature from that which holds together, 
more or less firmly, the individual elements of social groups.* 

Accepting the assumption above considered, we quite prop- 
erly study the nature of this organic life as it appears, first in 
the individual organism, and later in the simpler tribal com- 
munity, with hope that we may learn something concerning 
the nature of that future broader form of interracial organi- 
zation which may guide us in our attitude towards the races 
which seem to us so inferior to our own. 

The obvious lessons to be learned from such a study are 
so often overlooked that I believe the reader will pardon me 
if I ask him to follow me over ground that may not be alto- 
gether unfamiliar to him. 

II. 

The individual animal appears under observation to be "a 
great bundle of instincts." What we call instincts are capacities 
for action in certain definite ways. They are evidenced by 
what we may call "instinct actions," that is, actions which 
occur automatically, as it appears, when the animal is excited 
by special stimulations. 

*Cf. my "Instinct and Reason." P. 182 ff. 
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These instinctive reactions are at first sight very diverse, 
and more or less complex in their nature; but when they are 
studied as a whole they are found to have in common the one 
characteristic that they all subserve ends of value to the animal 
in which they appear. They tend to preserve the life of the 
individual, for instance, as when he starts back in fright from 
a dangerous object; or they tend to maintain the species of 
which the animal is a representative, as when he attacks without 
hesitancy this same dangerous object if it is menacing his 
offspring; or, in their more complex development of which 
we shall speak more fully in the next section, they tend to 
conserve the tribal community of which the animal is a 
member. 

These instincts, as we men know them in ourselves, are 
differentiated by the fact that some of them modify conscious- 
ness in important ways, while others do not: we are very 
conscious, for instance, of the fact that we are angry or 
frightened, when we fight or take to flight; but we pass by 
unnoticed a vast number of automatic adjustments of our 
activities which preserve our lives from moment to moment, 
as for instance when we cross on foot a busy, crowded, modern 
thoroughfare in a great city. 

If we make a closer study of these automatic instinctive 
actions which conserve the interests of the individual organism, 
our attention is called to activities in the special parts of the 
individual organism, which also under certain conditions- affect 
our consciousness, but which for the most part do not affect it, 
in which case they are spoken of generally as mere "reflexes." 
The action of the beating heart, for instance, is occasionally 
brought to our attention, although usually we are utterly 
oblivious of its rhythmical functioning, while many of the 
"reflexes" resulting from stimulation of the spinal cord do not 
affect consciousness appreciably at any time. 

We are accustomed therefore to make a broad distinction 
between instinct actions and reflexes, which is unwarranted 
by the facts; for when we study these reflex actions in man 
or in the parts of animal organisms whose conscious lives we 
can appreciate only by inference, we see that, although the 
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instinctive reactions which function for the benefit of the 
organism, and the special reflexes which function for the benefit 
of the parts of the organism, differ widely in complexity and 
in the quickness and accuracy with which the reaction follows 
the stimulus, nevertheless that they are all of one type, and 
are all brought into relation by the fact that they have biolog- 
ical significance, that they lead to results which either directly 
or indirectly are of value to the organism in which they appear. 

It is important to note this fact that the instinctive reactions 
of a part of an organism are of the same nature as the instinc- 
tive reactions of the whole organism, for otherwise the com- 
parison of social life with the life of the individual would 
be of small service to us. 

If we limit our thought for the present to those instinctive 
activities which have significance for the individual, and exam- 
ine them a little more closely, we find our attention called to the 
fact that the individual organism is a vast system made up 
by the binding together of minor systems. The heart of an 
animal, for instance, is a little organic system in itself. We 
may cut out the heart of a frog and in our hand it will continue 
its instinctive actions — its beating, as we call it. 

Now in the ordinary activity of the vast system of systems 
which we call the individual animal, each elementary system ex- 
presses its own instinctive tendencies, and yet at the same time 
all of the elementary systems acting together produce activities 
of the whole system of systems which are effective to the 
preservation of the complex individual organism. The heart 
does its own work as a heart, and the stomach its work as a 
stomach, and the brain its work as a brain; but at the same 
time each part does some work for the benefit of each other 
part, and all do some work for the benefit of the whole, and 
all together produce activities of the whole organism which 
tend to keep it all alive. 

A perfectly adjusted individual organism we all realize to 
be one in which each elementary part does the best work it is 
capable of doing just in accordance with its own special 
capacity, and in which at the same time all of the elements, 
working thus properly as elementary parts, and yet together, 
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produce activities of the whole organism which are advan- 
tageous to this whole mass of elements which constitute the 
individual. In certain low forms of organic life we see this 
adjustment practically perfected, where the environment is 
relatively stable and the organism relatively simple. But where 
the individual organism, — the system of systems, — becomes 
highly complex, and the environment changeable, failures of 
adjustment must in the nature of the case not infrequently 
occur. Each elementary system will insist upon working out 
its own special instincts without too great regard for the 
interests of the other elementary systems or of the individual 
organism as a whole. The heart will insist upon pumping 
the blood, and the stomach upon functioning as a digestive 
organ, and the brain upon sending its stimulating messages 
from one part of the body to the other, and this whether each 
is helping the work of the other or not, and without too great 
regard for the health of the whole body. 

But, as we all know in our own experience, if the elementary 
systems carry this insistence upon their rights beyond certain 
limits, it is fatal to the life of the individual organism. If, 
under the stimulus caused by active exercise in the rarified 
atmosphere of a mountain top, the heart becomes too insistent 
upon its right to act as its own instincts would dictate, it is 
likely to bring death to the whole individual organism. On 
the other hand, while it is true that each of the elementary 
systems must learn to limit its own right to function normally, 
in order that benefit may accrue to the community of systems 
which make up the individual, nevertheless it is equally evident 
to us that these elementary systems cannot afford to sub- 
ordinate overmuch their right to function in accord with their 
nature; for if they do so they themselves will be injured, and 
this injury will indirectly, but none the less surely, affect the 
welfare of the whole organism for whose benefit they have 
agreed to the subordination of their natural trends of action. 
We cannot afford, for instance, to do excessive brain work 
without taking proper exercise or food, even though this brain 
work will evidently be of the highest immediate advantage to 
the individual organism; for in so doing we are liable to 
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destroy the efficiency of parts of the complex organism without 
whose help this brain work would be impossible. 

When, then, we consider the individual organism, it becomes 
apparent that the perfect adjustment of which we speak can 
be attained only provided, on the one hand, the animal exhibits 
tendencies to such activities as are best fitted for the health 
of the individual as a whole; but also provided, on the other 
hand, these activities for the benefit of the individual are not 
of a form which will curtail the full development of the 
instinctive capacities in the elemental parts of which the 
organism is composed. Progress, as it is conceived in accord- 
ance with biological ideals, cannot occur without a movement 
towards this perfection of adjustment. 

III. 

Those readers who have found the substance of the previous 
section in the main familiar will also appreciate the manner 
in which the principles thus disclosed in the study of the indi- 
vidual organism are applicable to that organic form which 
among men we call the tribal community, or the social body, 
according as it is of less or greater complexity. 

If the individual man living as part of a social aggregate 
corresponds with the organized part of a whole individual 
organism, then we should expect to find, as we do find, that 
the instincts within him that tend to the advantage of the 
individual, or to the preservation of the species, are modified 
in their reaction so that, while they still serve their purpose 
as conservative of the individual and of his species, they at 
the same time serve to foster the persistence of the social 
group of which the individual is a member. 

Where the tribal group is simple, and the wants and aims 
of its individual parts are similar, as is the case in the lower 
forms of tribal life, the adjustment of instincts as above 
described may be to a great extent attainable; but where, as 
in our higher civilizations, the social aggregate is very com- 
plex, and the wants and aims of the individual are diverse, 
we must expect to find failures of adjustment which will 
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result at times in an opposition between those instincts which 
lead to the benefit of the individual and of the species on the 
one hand, and those which lead to the advantage of the social 
group on the other hand. Thus it is that there arise those 
clashes of impulses within us which are indicated by doubts 
as to the propriety of opposed tendencies, which lead to the 
pressure of conscience and to the appreciation of a sense of 
duty, all of which are formulated in the problems of ethical 
theory. 

But evidently, if social life is to be conserved, we must look 
forward to a perfecting of adjustment between these opposed 
tendencies. In an ideal social community, clearly, the instinc- 
tive reactions natural to the individual as such must be carried 
out normally as they will produce results of the greatest 
advantage to the individual ; and at the same time these reac- 
tions must subserve the interests of the social community as 
well. The individual must, on the whole, tend to develop 
his own capacities to their full perfection, and at the same 
time his activities must be such as will prove to be of advantage 
to the whole social group of which he is a member. 

Not only is this recognized as a tendency of social develop- 
ment, but the best of thinkers who take this view agree that 
the perfecting of such an adjustment should be our aim. They 
long for, and desire to foster, forms of social life in which the 
maximum of individual free development is attained, so far as 
that is compatible with the advantage of the social body. 

It is true that many of those who acknowledge this tendency, 
and who theoretically look forward to its enforcement, all too 
often overlook the fact that it is impossible to allow the indi- 
vidualistic instincts unrestrained development without danger 
to the social life. The demand for independence from what 
we are wont to call the slavery of social pressure cannot be 
•carried too far without leading to anarchy, and to the failures 
of civilization which anarchy implies. 

Many, too, on the other hand, forget altogether that, if the 
end above considered is to be gained, the instincts which sub- 
serve social ends must themselves be restrained so far as is 
necessary to allow of the full development of the individual. 
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Fortunately most progressive people do recognize this necessity 
in general ; but there exists among us a large number of soci- 
alists, so-called, who are so much impressed with the value 
of social development that they would foster it even to the 
curtailment of individual development ; who, wishing to satisfy 
the wants of the masses of the social aggregate, would institute 
governmental machinery which can produce this satisfaction 
only so far as it is conceived to exist in the person of the 
average man, and which therefore must, so far as it is effective, 
discourage the development of all individual life which is above 
this average. 

There is a smaller class of men among us who go even 
farther than this — a class of little practical importance but 
worthy of special mention here because of an instructive com- 
parison with them which we shall find it desirable to make 
in our later consideration. These men would distinctly aim 
at the improvement of social life by crushing out the so-called 
lower classes, or at least by forcible restriction of the develop- 
ment of those whom they somewhat arrogantly assume to be 
of hopelessly degenerate type : the criminals, the weak-minded, 
the socially vicious, yes, even the squalid poor who, knowing 
none of the high standards of life, are content with their lower 
social heritage. 

But the logical evolutionist finds no ground for such a 
system of destruction or of extreme repression. Such a system 
implies a trust in the infallibility of the reasoning among the 
so-called "upper classes" which the evolutionist on general 
grounds finds to be altogether unwarranted. It involves the 
assumption that those in power are necessarily more capable 
of higher development than those whom they think of as their 
inferiors. Those who defend such views overlook a well- 
established fact, viz., the tendency in the "higher" form of 
a species to revert to the form which is more typical, and the 
opposite tendency in the "lower" form of a species to rise to 
this same typical form. They are unmindful of the fact that 
the life of our species has been vastly longer than the relatively 
short period of recorded history. They fail to see, on the one 
hand, that there is a great chance of the appearance of a 
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higher type by the development of what seems now so low 
and base, if it be allowed time to rise to the typical form of 
the species, and opportunity to step beyond this typical form : 
while, on the other hand, they forget that the offspring of 
those individuals who now seem to represent a variation of 
higher type will certainly tend to revert to the typical form 
of the species, and may later degenerate to a still lower grade. 

Such a consideration leads us to emphasize the import- 
ance, for social advance itself, of the avoidance of any 
further curtailment of the free development of individual life 
than is absolutely necessary for the protection of our civili- 
zation and needful for the maintenance in the race at large, 
apart from the shifting lives of the individuals who just now 
compose that race, of those standards which mark the trend of 
social advance. 

The study of evolutionary doctrine thus leads us to see that 
it should be our aim to foster the development of individual 
life with as little restriction to its free unfolding as is compat- 
ible with our ideals of social stability ; and, in fact, most intel- 
ligent men will agree that the ideal State would be one in 
which the greatest liberty of the individual would be main- 
tained without restriction of those advantages which can only 
accrue to the individual by cooperation with his fellows. 

IV. 

When we turn to the study of broader interracial relations, 
in which we see the prospect of a new exhibition of the 
processes of organic development, the significance of our 
previous considerations becomes at once apparent. 

If such a new organic form is to appear, the several diverse 
races, the "lower" and the "higher" together, must correspond 
with individual men in the social group. As in the one case 
instincts subserving the interests of the individual must be 
modified or reformed to subserve also the interests of the 
social group to which the individual belongs ; so, in the other 
case, the instincts which have been specially developed in 
diverse races must be modified or reformed to subserve the 
interests of the whole aggregate of diverse races. 
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But just as surely as in the case of social life, perfect adjust- 
ment in this interracial life will be gained only when on the 
one hand each race expresses its own instincts fully, — works 
out most completely the special capacities which differentiate 
it from the other races ; while, on the other hand, these expres- 
sions of its special capacities in some manner subserve the 
interests of the whole group of diverse races. 

Now evidently as this interracial community, if it is to 
come into being, must be an organic growth of enormous 
complexity ; and as the bond existing between the diverse races, 
which are the parts forming this organic whole, must be an 
exceedingly weak one, we must expect much conflict of racial 
impulse, if we may so speak, during the process of this modifi- 
cation of the instincts of special races, so that they may form 
new trends of activity which will subserve the advantage of 
the new interracial whole. 

But here again we see that, if this adjustment is to take 
place, it must become impossible for the special instincts of a 
special race to be expressed without regard to the opposed 
instincts of the diverse races of the greater group. 

But while this is true, it is equally true, on the other hand, 
that the permanent establishment of the interracial group can- 
not be accomplished unless the special races are allowed just as 
full and free a development as is compatible with the existence 
of the group as an organic whole. And this is the point which 
I feel requires emphasis at this time. 

Comparison is here suggested with that class of individuals 
in social groups, referred to in the last section, who, in order 
to subserve the growth of social life, would endeavor to 
restrain by stern measures the free development of what they 
call the lower type of individuals. If among us we have, as 
we have seen, but a relatively small class of intelligent men 
who believe in this extreme restriction of individual develop- 
ment, on the other hand we have a very large and influential 
class among the most civilized races who believe that it is the 
function of the "higher" races to subordinate, to crush out, 
to restrict the natural free development of, the so-called 
"lower" races. 
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The argument that is used for the most part by those who 
favor this view is one which is thought to be a corollary from 
the established doctrines of evolution. It is doubtless largely 
because a false notion of the processes of development has 
become current that we see the present outburst of so-called 
"imperialism" sustained by earnest and active-minded men in 
our midst. It is the main purpose of this paper to emphasize 
the fact that no such argument can properly be deduced from 
the laws of organic development if these are correctly com- 
prehended. 

Those who defend the view thus opposed are wont to argue 
somewhat as follows : "Whether we like it or not, the process 
of Nature must inevitably obtain. As we look back at the ages 
past we see that the stronger and better developed species have 
always in the end crushed out their weaker and less developed 
opponents. We have but to look back of human life to the 
animal kingdom to see that the struggle for existence has 
ever resulted in the overthrow and destruction of vast numbers 
of one race by some other which has been better fitted to sur- 
vive. The obliteration of the North American Indian by the 
immigrants from Europe, which we may take as an instance, 
is but a special exemplification of this general process; and 
the same result must necessarily follow the spread of western 
civilization into the lands of the Orient which are peopled by 
inferior races." 

In attempting to reply to such an argument it may be worth 
while, in the first place, to call attention to the fact that even 
those who use it do not pretend to be aroused to enthusiasm by 
this discovery of what seems to them to be Nature's plan ; they 
take at the best but a position of stoical indifference in refer- 
ence to this supposed iron rule of conflict. They tell us we 
must face the facts, however much we fail to sympathize with 
Nature's method; and they themselves will scarcely fail 
to agree with their opponents in feeling that this supposed 
method is obnoxious and revolting. But surely this lack of 
sympathy with what is supposed to be Nature's plan indicates 
that in all higher types of mankind sympathy, and the tendency 
to cooperate with one's fellows, have become predominant im- 
pulses. And the predominance of these sympathetic impulses 
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surely in turn indicates that a new characteristic has appeared 
in the race of men which has not been evidenced in those 
animal races which have survived only by crushing out their 
opponents. Tt implies that in the higher races of men capacities 
for cooperation have arisen which are already modifying, and 
which are eventually destined to displace altogether, the very 
process of Nature with which we find ourselves so unsympa- 
thetic, and upon the hypothetical continuance of which is 
founded the argument we are now opposing. 

The argument which is thus found to lack cogency shows 
itself altogether false if we follow out the comparison sug- 
gested in the preceding section. For we are led by this com- 
parison to ask ourselves, in the first place, what proof we 
have, if we take a broad view, that our race is bound in the 
end to show itself so greatly superior, as we are wont to 
assume, to those races which we call lower. Biological and 
geological researches in later years have proved to us that 
the eras in the life of man with which we are well acquainted 
are but as a moment in comparison with the age of the race 
upon this earth. If in the course of the last few thousand 
years there has arisen in the western world a race which we 
call much superior to the races of the Far East, nevertheless 
we cannot forget that this lapse of time, long as it seems to us, 
must be looked upon as but a short period in the unwritten 
history of man's development. What proof have we that our 
vaunted civilization may not unfortunately prove to be but a 
temporary variation? What proof that the type which has 
created the western civilization may not revert in the course 
of a few thousand years more to a more typical form of human 
life? 

What proof, on the other hand, have we that these so-called 
"lower" races, if left to themselves, may not develop a civili- 
zation more permanent and higher than anything we can our- 
selves imagine ? Circumstances of environment and opportunity 
have made our race what it has become in these late centuries 
which are but a short span as biological time is counted. What 
proof have we that these nations of the Far East, whose civili- 
zation has in many cases antedated ours by thousands of years, 
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may not finally outrun us in the race if given like advantages 
of environment and opportunity, and may not in the end 
produce a type of man of attainments nobler than those of 
which we dream? 

If the considerations which we have reviewed in the preced- 
ing pages have weight with us, it appears that they must 
influence deeply our attitude towards the races of men whom 
we consider our inferiors, and should lead us to combat vigor- 
ously the contentions of the "imperialists" which are current 
in our day. 

If we learn the lesson taught by the comparison of individual 
life with social life, we must see that the course of development 
of interracial organization, which is most hopeful, and which 
it is most rational withal to foster, is one which will allow 
each special race of diverse qualities and abilities, whether it 
appear to us with our limited view to be "higher" or "lower," 
to exercise and strengthen its full capacities with the utmost 
freedom, and under such restriction only as may be needful 
to subserve the ends of that higher organic growth to which 
we aspire, and which will imply the existence, side by side, of 
the most diverse of races, working in unison for man's advance, 
and held together by interracial bonds which must constantly 
gain in intricacy and power. 

Let these bonds be multiplied and strengthened by peaceful 
commerce and interchange of thought, by the gentle influences 
of education and religion, but without any effort to crush the 
weaker, or any other use of force than such as is absolutely 
essential to the preservation from destruction of our own 
civilization, and needful for the furtherance of the growth of 
the interracial organism which we dimly see may some day 

come to vigorous life. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York. 



